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According to Herodotus (5.87) a change of fashion in the dress of women at Athens came 
about in a sudden and rather sensational way. In the course of a dispute between Athens and 
Aegina, the Athenians despatched an expedition against their enemy which proved disastrous. 
Only one man survived to carry home news of the calamity. When the women of Athens who 
had lost their men heard what had happened, they crowded round the blameless messenger 
and, resentful of the fact that only he should survive, pulled out their dress pins and stabbed 
him to death. This act of brutality outraged the city and in order to punish the women, and, 
presumably to prevent them using their dress pins as weapons again, they were made to 
change from the Doric to the Ionic form of dress. Hitherto the peplos had been worn, fastened 
on the shoulders by long pins; henceforth, women would wear the chiton which could be 
fastened without the long menacing pins. 

Or so it is said 

What are we to make of this story? To judge from Athenian sculpture and vase-painting the 
chiton was indeed becoming fashionable around the middle of the sixth century BC, when 
this particular conflict with Aegina probably took place. But whether the change in fashion 
happened In the manner Herodotus describes seems very doubtful. The story sounds 
apocryphal, perhaps invented to explain a phenomenon for which the real reason had been 
forgotten. It was probably one of many unsubstantiated stories about the near and distant past 
which were circulating in Athens when Herodotus was assembling his Histories. He draws 
liberally on such accounts, and often prefaces his retelling of them with such disclaimers as, 
'It is said', or 'they say'. As a basic principle, he says 'My job is to write down what people say 
but I don't necessarily have to believe it.' 

Whether or not Herodotus believes this particular story is not made clear. If we doubt the 
historical truth of it, then it raises two questions: 1) what was the real reason for the change in 
dress? 2) how did the murder of the sole survivor of the Aeginetan expedition come to be 
substituted for it? The first is a question of history, the second, as I hope to show, has more to 
do with the psychology of the ancient Greeks. 

Peplos and Chiton 

The peplos was a long tunic made simply from a single rectangle of material draped around 
the body and held at the shoulders by long pins. The usual material for this type of dress was 
wool. The chiton, by contrast, is thought to have been a linen garment and is distinguished 
from the peplos in art by its lighter, more delicate folds. The method of draping differed too. 



The peplos was worn by women only. It was sometimes called the Doric peplos and was 
regarded as the traditional dress of Greek women. The chiton, on the other hand, was 
borrowed from the Ionian Greeks of Asia Minor and it could be worn by both sexes. When, 
exactly, the Ionic chiton was introduced into mainland Greece we cannot say. We know that 
it had arrived by the time the Athenian vase-painter Klitias signed his name on a famous 
Greek vase, the so-called Francois Vase, which is dated to around 570 BC. 

Klitias painted a number of men on the vase wearing the long white tunic normally identified 
with the linen chiton. Priam, for example, the aged King of Troy wears it as he sits in front of 
his palace watching the death of his son Troilus at the hands of Achilles. 

The free play of drapery 

Women on the Francois Vase are all shown wearing the peplos but it is not long before 
Athenian artists begin to dress the female form also in the chiton. Thus it becomes the 
standard dress of the type of Archaic marble statue called kore (girl). A number of korai have 
been discovered on the Athenian Acropolis, where they were dedicated between about 560 
and 480 BC. The inspiration for this particular type of freestanding sculpture, like the chiton 
itself, seems to have originated among the Ionian Greeks. At the beginning of the sixth 
century BC sculptors in the workshops of east Greece began to break with the tradition of the 
so-called Daedalic style of sculpture with its planklike figures and stiff, heavy drapery. They 
tried, instead, to represent the free play of the finely woven Ionic chiton as it fell, or was 
pulled over the body, hinting at the form of the body beneath. Their success soon encouraged 
sculptors in other parts of Greece to try the same experiment. 

As the sixth century progressed the Ionic chiton became the usual form of female dress, not 
only for freestanding sculpture, but in other art forms as well. By about 520 BC the peplos 
seems to have gone out of fashion altogether. The so-called Peplos Kore is the last to wear it. 
For her it is an over-mantle, the heavier woollen material contrasting with the flimsy chiton 
beneath. 

Eastern luxury 

It is probably no coincidence that this change in fashion occurred when Peisistratos and his 
sons ruled Athens. Although later generations who valued the political freedom of a 
democracy had a tendency to look back on the age of the tyrants with distaste, it was 
nevertheless a time when Athenians enjoyed a number of social and economic benefits. Trade 
across the Aegean for example, was promoted by Peisistratos' close personal ties with the 
Greek tyrants of the East. The Peisistratids also encouraged a lively cultural exchange 
between East and West, and Ionian sculptors and poets were invited to work in Athens. 

Aristocratic Athenians probably needed no encouragement to adopt a more luxurious 
costume. Already the Athenian lawgiver Solon had legislated against a tendency to 
ostentation in women's funeral attire! The luxury of the Ionians was proverbial. A Samian 



poet called Asios wrote hexameters satirizing the effeminacy of his countrymen. One 
fragment of his work describes the Samians attending a festival of Hera in 'beautiful raiment 
with snowy-white tunics sweeping the ground of the broad earth'. Another Ionian, 
Xenophanes of Colophon, attributed Ionian effeminacy to the influence of the Lydians. 

The chiton was connected with Oriental luxury, and it was perhaps because the peplos was 
free of such associations that it enjoys a revival after the Persian Wars. Around 480 BC, after 
an absence of some forty years, the peplos reappears in Athenian art and, although the chiton 
by no means goes out of fashion, it is no longer worn exclusively. The war with Persia had 
nearly brought the autonomous Greek city-states under the yoke of foreign domination. 
Patriotic feeling ran high in the aftermath of war, and the peplos was perhaps revived because 
it could be seen to represent certain traditional values. Made from homespun wool, severe but 
stately, it was the dress of the virtuous housewife. As we have seen, it was associated with 
the Dorian race and, in particular, with the austere public image of the Spartans. 

The fate of Polymestor 

From this brief account of Athenian women's dress during the Archaic period it would seem 
that there are perfectly good historical reasons for the decline and eventual revival of the 
Doric peplos. How then do we account for the unlikely explanation of its disappearance given 
in Herodotus? For an answer I think we must look outside history and archaeology to Greek 
mythology. The murder of the survivor recalls the fate of Polymestor as dramatised by 
Euripides in the Hecuba (produced in 425 BC). The action of the play reaches a climax with 
the blinding of the Thracian king in revenge for his treacherous murder of Hecuba's son 
Polydorus. Hecuba contrives to lure Polymestor and his sons into her tent and then with the 
help of the other captive Trojan women tricks the king into a false sense of security. 

At first the women behave as women were supposed to, dandling Polyrnestor's sons and 
passing them admiringly from one to another but, at the same time, separating them from 
their father. They held Polyrnestor's cloak up to the light remarking on the quality of the 
weaving, but stealthily they disarmed the king of his spear and shield. Then, suddenly, they 
produced daggers from their robes and stabbed the king's sons to death. As he struggled to 
help them, the women held Polymestor down and snatching the dress pins from their robes 
they struck out his eyes. 

Polymestor rants blind and blood besmirched; he laments the death of his sons and curses the 
whole race of women. In spite of our earlier sympathy for Hecuba's suffering at the hands of 
the contemptible Polymestor, we cannot help but feel revulsion at what she has done. The 
brutality of the act reduces both the doer and the victim to a state of savage bestiality. 
Polymestor compares himself to a wild beast and the Trojan women to a pack of bloodied 
hounds. 



Predatory women 


How does this episode compare with Herodotus' story? Although the circumstances are very 
different, the broad idea is the same: a defenceless male attacked by a crowd of women, who 
use their dress pins as weapons against him. There are besides a number of other stories in 
Greek mythology in which a gang of manic predatory women corner a helpless male and, 
usually without the aid of pins, mutilate his body: Orpheus is torn apart by the women of 
Thrace; Pentheus' body is rent asunder by the crazy devotees of Dionsysos; Hylas is seduced 
and killed by the nymphs. In Aeschlylus' trilogy Orestes only narrowly escapes the vengeful 
pursuit of the dreaded Furies. It is as though there were in the male psychology of ancient 
Greece a fear of the overpowering mania of frenzied females assembled in number. 

More specifically, in both the 'pins stories', the pins are the instrument by which the unhappy 
victim's fortune is reversed and his fate realised: the survivor of the Aigenetan expedition is 
lucky to escape one slaughter only to be murdered by the widows of his less 'fortunate' 
comrades; the arrogant Polymestor kills Polydorus for gain, but is himself lured by the 
prospect of more gold into a trap to witness the vengeful murder of his own sons. The 
blinding of Polymestor can be paralleled in part by the story of Oedipus. The Oedipus 
Tyrannos of Sophocles reaches its climax when the king snatches the pins from his dead 
mother's robe and puts out his own eyes. The wound is self-inflicted, whereas in Polymestor's 
case it is not; but in both cases the blinding clinches the sufferer's reversal of fortune. 

The dress pin is a domestic thing and, as such, seemingly harmless. And yet by stealth or 
violence (or both) the pointed end can be turned round to become the agent of ill intent. 
Whether or not the women of Athens actually murdered the Aigenetan survivor in the manner 
Herodotus describes, we shall never know. Even if they did, as we have already seen, it 
seems most improbable that the event was responsible for the change in fashion from the 
peplos to the chiton. At one level of understanding, that of historical truth, the story seems to 
have little in it. We should be wrong however to dismiss it altogether, since at another level 
of understanding it may offer an insight into the male psyche of ancient Greece and thus 
prove to have a 'truth' of a different kind. 

The 'truth' behind the Herodotus story is perhaps the Greek male's unconscious desire to 
disarm women of their secret weapon. A woman's place in Classical Athens was in the home. 
She did not enjoy a great deal of social freedom and, especially if she were well-to-do, she 
was expected to shun public places and gatherings. There were few occasions when a woman 
was likely to come into contact with members of the opposite sex from outside her own 
family. Women had no political rights and played no part in the man's world of politics, 
commerce and war. Women were regarded as the weaker sex, not only physically but also 
morally. Left to their own devices they had a tendency to recklessness and mischief. The best 
precaution was to keep them apart from the world and from each other by containing their 
sphere of activity within the private domain of the house. Stories from Greek mythology, 
where the wild nature of women is allowed to break out and roam free creating havoc must 
have served to reinforce the male prejudice and anxiety about relations with women. Some 



stories may have been invented in order to justify the male domination of the opposite sex. 
Well might the men of Athens eye the sharp end of the peplos pin with suspicion! 
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